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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the nth in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Mr. Lodge, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported gifts as follows: 

Photograph of a portrait of John Brown by D. J. Gue, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, from the artist; photographs of John Powell and 
Mrs. John Powell, both from paintings by Copley, from Mr. Aeme- 
lius Jarvis, Toronto, Canada; an album of photographs of European 
celebrities and of United States Consuls in foreign ports, 1863, 1864, 
collected by the late Rear-Admiral George Henry Preble, from his 
daughter, Miss Susie Z. Preble; proofs of engravings of buildings 
of the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, issued on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Company, from Francis R. Hart; a colored 
engraving of "B. Franklin, of Philadelphia," from H. B. Morse, of 
Arden, England; an engraving of John Quincy Adams, by Andrews, 
from a painting by Healy; and a photograph of Frederick Francis 
Baury, U. S. N., with other relics, from Mrs. Mary B. Rathbone. 

A framed medallion, in plaster, of Dr. F. J. Gall, with a bas- 
relief of J. G. Spurzheim by W. Bally; an oil painting of Spurzheim 
by Cephas G. Thompson, Boston, February, 1833, and one of 
George Combe painted by Daniel Macnee, September, 1836; and 
framed engravings of Isaac Barre, James Buchanan, John C. 
Calhoun, Rufus Choate, Henry Clay, Edward Everett, Andrew 
Jackson, Franklin Pierce, Zadock Pratt, Wellington and Nelson; 
and busts in plaster of Clay and Webster, all once owned by the 
late Nahum Capen, from his daughter, Mrs. Shelton Barry, of 
Boston. 

Medals of the Stoneham High School, from W. C. Whitcher; of 
the Boston Social Union, from the Union; the Daniels Medal, in 
silver, from Dr. A. C. Daniels; the Montana medal at the Panama 
International Exposition, from William Sumner Appleton; and of 
the Massasoit Memorial of the Order of Red Men, from Arthur 
Lord. 
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The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of letters 
from George Parker Winship accepting his election as a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society, and from Henry Osborn Taylor 
accepting his election as a Corresponding Member. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Mary W. Parkinson, manuscript diaries of Rev. Peter 
Thacher (1752-1802), for seventeen years pastor of the Brattle 
Street Church, and one of the founders of this Society. These 
diaries are for the years 1773, 1780-81, 1784-85, 1798-99, but in 
no instance are complete for any one year. Mrs. Parkinson re- 
ceived them from the heirs of Miss Hannah Washburn, of Ludlow, 
Vermont, a great-granddaughter of Dr. Thacher. With these 
originals are transcripts of his diaries for 1772-73, 1793-95, an d 
1797-98, deposited for the purpose of making copies for the Society. 

From Loring W. Puffer, letters to Ellis Ames on historical and 
genealogical matters. 

From Mrs. Charles H. Joy, grants and deeds of lands in Georgia 
and Virginia, and a letter-patent issued to David Dodge for an im- 
proved method of extracting oil from seeds. 

It was voted that Article 5 of Chapter vm of the By-Laws, 
authorizing the appointment of an Assistant Librarian, be 
amended by striking out the words "not members of the 
Society." 

The President announced that the Council deemed it ad- 
visable that the vacancy in the Vice-Presidency occasioned 
by the death of Governor Long be filled, and had directed 
him to appoint a committee to nominate a candidate for that 
office to be voted for at the next meeting. He appointed 
Messrs. Wendell, Bradford, Howe, Kellen, and Edes. 

The President announced the death of Arthur Theodore 
Lyman. He was chosen a member of the Society, October 
10, 1901, and at the time of his death at his home in Waltham 
on October 24 stood thirty-fifth in seniority on the Resident 
Roll. He was seldom present at the meetings of the Society, 
and had made no communications during his membership. 
He served as the additional member of the Council from April, 
1904, to April, 1905. 

Professor Wendell presented the following tribute: 

A slight accident deprives me of the privilege of coming 
this afternoon to pay my tribute to a singularly happy mem- 
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ory. The facts of Mr. Lyman's life, and the range of his many 
interests and responsibilities, will be recorded elsewhere. All 
I can attempt is briefly to indicate some of the features which 
made him in life one on whom we could surely depend. 

It was in his official character, as President of the Boston 
Athenaeum, that I saw him oftenest and most. At first sight, 
his extreme quietness of manner and his gentle reticence of 
speech were not impressive. All the deeper one found the 
impression he finally made. His unobtrusive presence was 
always and faithfully watchful; when the moment came to 
state a fact, he would state it so simply that only reflection 
would reveal to you the precision and the grasp of the mental 
processes needful for this excellent condensation; when the 
moment came for advice or for decision, he would give it just 
as simply and just as admirably. Above all things, the years 
made one feel, this man was of the few who can watchfully 
wait and bravely act. Few men, I think, ever were more true 
to the duty which life placed before them. Few, when called 
upon to think or to do, can ever have been found less want- 
ing. He had the self-mastery, the courage, and the deep sim- 
plicity of a great gentleman. 

Such a memory as he has left us is not only happy in itself; 
it is more deeply happy still, if so may be, as an example of 
what gracious strength of character can come into being, and 
pass through life from origins and amid surroundings purely 
American. More than many lives eminent in history, such a 
life as his justifies our country. 

The President then read a letter from Mr. Endicott 
communicating a letter from Earl Granville to Sir Cecil 
Arthur Spring Rice, and giving its history as follows: 

Endicott to Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Nov. ioth, 1915. 

Dear Sir, — I am requested by the Right Hon. Cecil Arthur 
Spring Rice, the British Ambassador in Washington, to present to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society through you the enclosed 
letter written by Lord Granville to him on April ioth, 1887. As 
far as I can remember the circumstances, under which the letter 
was written, are as follows: My father, who was then Secretary 
of War in Cleveland's first administration, and Sir Cecil, were 
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present at a dinner in Washington at which Mr. John Chandler 
Bancroft Davis asserted that in 1862 the Emperor of the French 
wished to recognize the Southern Confederacy, provided he could 
obtain the co-operation of England; that the French Ambassador 
in London was instructed to approach the English Government on 
the subject; that the question of recognition was discussed by the 
English Cabinet and defeated by a vote of seven against six. My 
father as well as Sir Cecil, who knows a great deal of the history of 
those times, through his relations with prominent statesmen, rather 
questioned this statement. Mr. Davis was sure of his information, 
but agreed that Sir Cecil should write Lord Granville on the sub- 
ject. This letter is the reply received thereto. Yours very truly, 

William C. Endicott. 

Earl Granville to C. A. Spring Rice. 

Walmer Castle, Deal. April 10, [i8]87. 

Dear Spring Rice, — Sanderson tells me that you ask on Mr. 
Bancroft Davis' behalf whether I can confirm the statement that 
in 1862 the Emperor Napoleon intended to insert a paragraph in 
his speech, announcing that he intended to recognize the Southern 
States, that he communicated this intention to Lord Russell in 
the hope that a similar paragraph would be put into the Queen's 
Speech, that the proposal was discussed, and rejected by a majority 
of seven against six, and that the idea was consequently abandoned 
by the French Emperor. 

My recollection is that the Emperor in 1862 was in favour of a 
recognition of the Southern States and that one of his confidential 
advisers, M. de Persigny, was strongly of that opinion. 

M. de Flahault was instructed officially to propose that Great 
Britain, Russia and France should endeavour both at Washington, 
and with the Confederate States, to bring about a suspension of 
arms for six months. 

This was declined by Lord Russell in a reasoned dispatch. 1 

Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll and I are certain that no 
division was taken in the Cabinet. 

There were different shades of opinion, but the Cabinet was 
agreed as to the practical course to be taken. 

Some proposal for recognition was made by the Emperor, but 
neither Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll or I feel certain as to 
the exact form. Yours sincerely, 

Granville. 

1 A copy of this dispatch, dated November 13, 1862, printed as a Parlia- 
mentary paper, accompanies this letter. 
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Mr. Morison read a chapter from his forthcoming History 
of Massachusetts, in the "American Commonwealth/' entitled 
"The Orthodox Faith of the Seventeenth Century," in which 
he expressed the opinion that Calvinism suffered a sea-change 
before it reached New England, and that the first generation 
of Massachusetts divines hesitated to present the doctrine 
in the uncompromising spirit of its founder. He also com- 
municated the following notes and documents on 

Du Pont, Talleyrand, and the French Spoliations. 

The most critical period in the history of relations between 
France and the United States came in the year 1798. In re- 
taliation for what it deemed treachery on America's part in 
ratifying Jay's treaty with England, the Directory authorized 
extensive spoliations on American commerce. Redress was 
twice sought at Paris through diplomatic channels, but in 
vain; sympathy with the French Republic was so strong in 
America, particularly in the Democratic party, that the Direc- 
tory believed the risk of war to be negligible. But the publica- 
tion in Philadelphia in April, 1798, of the famous "X. Y. Z. 
dispatches," revealing the indignities to which our envoys had 
been subjected in Paris, sent a wave of resentment throughout 
the country. Congress responded by authorizing naval re- 
taliations against French armed vessels, and by taking meas- 
ures of preparedness for war. An open conflict between the 
two republics would have vitally affected the future of the 
United States; possibly of France as well. The Hamiltonian 
Federalists were eager for an opportunity to join the crusade 
against French democracy, to enter the. European system, to 
send an army into Louisiana and Mexico, and, under the cover 
of war's necessities, to strengthen the Federal government 
and discipline the American people. All depended on whether 
or not the Directory accepted their challenge by declaring 
war, for the Hamiltonians did not feel sufficiently certain of 
their domestic strength to let it appear that the American 
government was the aggressor. Whatever, then, influenced 
the policy of France at this critical moment for the sister re- 
publics is decidedly worth bringing to light. 

The following report {memoir^) from Victor Du Pont to 
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Talleyrand was a peaceful influence of the first importance, as 
the accompanying documents prove. 1 In addition, the report 
gives an unusually vivid account, by one in a position to know, 
of the famous French spoliations; of the methods of colonial 
privateers and prize courts. It exposes the American policy 
of France, the value of American neutrality to the Republic, 
and her designs on Louisiana. It reveals the quiet but effec- 
tive influence exerted by Jefferson to prevent a war which he 
feared would compromise the future not only of his country, 
but of republican institutions. 

Victor-Marie Du Pont was the elder son of Pierre-Samuel 
Du Pont de Nemours, and one of the founders of the Dela- 
ware family of Du Pont. 2 After occupying a number of minor 
diplomatic and consular posts at Philadelphia, he was ap- 
pointed in July, 1795, French consul at Charleston. This was 
the American port most favored by French privateers, both 
on account of its proximity to the West Indies and the friendly 
attitude of the local authorities. Early in 1798 Du Pont was 
appointed consul general of the French Republic at Philadel- 
phia, to succeed Letombe. 3 But he did not arrive at his post 
until May, 1798, in the midst of the excitement and war 
preparations following the X. Y. Z. disclosure, and was re- 

1 I wish to express my thanks to the Directors of the Archives Nationales 
and of the Archives du Ministere des Affaires fitrangeres for their courtesy in 
permitting me to examine and to publish these documents. Professor J. A. 
James has noted the importance of Du Pont's mtmoire in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 1. 54. 

2 He was born in 1767, was attached to the French legation at Philadelphia, 
from 1787 to 1789, returned to America in June, 1791, with Ternant, the last 
minister of Louis XVI to the United States, and was employed in the consulate 
general at Philadelphia until 1793, when he returned to France. After brief 
service under the Commission des Relations Ext6rieurs in Paris he was sent out 
to America a third time as first secretary under Adet, and by him appointed to 
the Charleston consulate to replace the incompetent Fonspertuis. This appoint- 
ment was subsequently confirmed by the Directory. Du Pont seems to have 
been on terms of confidence with Talleyrand, whom he probably met in Phila- 
delphia. He settled permanently in the United States in 1800. Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography; National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
vi. 455; F. Masson, Le Department des A f aires t.trangeres, 333; Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association, 1903, 11. 192, 761. 

3 Talleyrand wrote Du Pont on November 15, 1797, that LStombe's political 
dispatches were unsatisfactory, and that he depended on him (Du Pont) to fur- 
nish the government with official documents and Congressional debates. Ar- 
chives du Ministere des Affaires fitrangeres, " Correspondance Politique, £tats- 
Unis, ,, vol. 48, fol. 360. 
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fused his exequatur by President Adams. 1 On June 7, after 
securing an interview with Jefferson, 2 and gathering as much 
political information as possible, Du Pont sailed for France 
on the cartel ship Benjamin Franklin, together with Volney 
and other compatriots who were fleeing before the storm. 3 
They arrived at Bordeaux on July 3, just preceded by news of 
the growing war spirit in the United States, and the retalia- 
tory acts passed by Congress. 4 This news was an unpleasant 
surprise to Talleyrand; 5 it upset his calculations of the strength 
of pro-gaUicanism in America. As war with the United States 
was the last thing he desired, he was now disposed to pay some 
attention to the principal American grievance — the spolia- 
tions — and addressed the following inquiry to Du Pont: 

Relations Exxf rieures. Paris le 28 Messidor an 6. 

[16 July, 1798] 

ci-joint la Le Ministre des Relations Exterieures au 

reponse du Cit. Dupont ci-devant Consul, charge du 

Cen. Dupont Consulat general de la Republique Fran- 

gaise pres les fitats-Unis. 
Vous arrivez des fitats-Unis, citoyen, et votre traversee a ete 
prompte. Votre situation vous a mis a m&me de connaitre a fonds 
Tetat moral du pays, avant votre depart. Veuillez vous occuper 
d'un rapport precis sur cet objet. 

Mais je vous en demande un autre que je desire avoir prompte- 
ment. II parait qu'une fermentation generale regne dans les ports 
americains et que le President Pa faite concourir aux mesures qu'il 
recommande ou fait suggerer aux deux chambres legislatives. 
Quels sont les actes des croiseurs fran^ais sur leurs c6tes et dans les 

1 Jefferson, Writings (Ford), vn. 262. 

2 See infra, p. 75 n. 

8 Cf. Volney's letters to La Revelli&re-Lepeaux in Annates R&ooltUionnaires, 
in. 185-87. 

4 This news reached Bayonne on June 28, by the same vessel that brought 
Kosciuszko from America. T. Korzon, Kohciuszco, 502 ; cf . Writings of John 
Q. Adams, 11. 354 n.; Report of the American Historical Association, 191 2, 433. 

6 Talleyrand wrote L6tombe on September 1, 1797, just before the arrival of 
the American envoys in Paris: "II est vraisemblable que ce qui ce passe aujour- 
d'hui, en leur [les Etats de FEst] donnant une id£e des moyens que nous avons de 
leur nuire leur inspirera quelques managements a notre egard." Archives du 
Ministere des Affaires fitrangeTes, "Correspondance Politique, fitats-Unis," 
vol. 48, fol. 214. Cf. Talleyrand's postscript of July 15, 1798, to his letter of July 
12 to Gerry ( Wait's State Papers, in. 363); his letter of July 9 to Pichon {Works 
of John Adams, vm. 684) ; American news in the Moniteur, 22, 26 and 29 Messidor, 
An. VI; and Writings of J. Q. Adams, n. 342 w. 
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Antilles dont ils se plaignent? Quels sont les procedes des tribu- 
naux coloniaux et des consuls dans les fitats-Unis a Pegard des 
prises? De quelle maniere enfin sont executes dans les mers loin- 
taines les arr£tes du Directoire Executif qui autorisent dans de 
certains cas, Parrestation des neutres en general, et des americains 
en particulier? 

Salut et Fraternity. 1 
Dupont replied as follows: 

Victor du Pont au Citoyen Talleyrand Ministre 
des Relations Exterteures. 2 



Paris 3 Thermidor An six de la Re*publique. 
[21 July, 1798.] 



Citoyen Ministre, — J'ai recu votre lettre du 28 messidor par 
laquelle vous me demandez sur Petat actuel des fitats-Unis un rap- 
port que je me disposais a, vous presenter. 

Vous desirez plus promptement quelques details sur les actes de 
nos croiseurs francais dont les fitats-Unis se plaignent. 

II paralt, Citoyen Ministre, que les representations que mes 
collegues dans les fitats-Unis et moi avons addressees a vous et a 
votre predecesseur, sur la conduite de nos corsaires dans les mers 
d'Amerique, ne sont jamais parvenues. 3 II parait que le Directoire 
ignore encore que leurs exces ont ete sans bornes, et aussi contraires 
aux principes de la justice qu'a ceux d'une saine politique. 

Je n'hesiterai done point a declarer hautement que je considere 
la conduite des corsaires francais, ou soi-disant francais des Antilles, 
comme une des principales causes du refroidissement graduel des 
Americains a notre egard, et de la fermentation de Peffervescence 

1 Archives du Minist&re des Affaires fitrangeres, " Correspondance Politique, 
fitats-Unis," vol. 50, fol. 68. Unsigned draft. It is not to be inferred from this 
letter that Talleyrand at the time of writing was ignorant of the French spolia- 
tions. Frequent references to them in the Paris newspapers and in the archives 
anterior to this date show that both he and the Directory were in possession of 
the essential facts, though much that Du Pont related was doubtless new to 
them. Talleyrand was simply calling for information upon which to base an 
appeal to the Directory for restraining the corsairs, a step which the news from 
America had convinced him to be necessary in order to avoid war. As minister 
of foreign relations Talleyrand was little more than chief clerk of his department; 
the Directors controlled the foreign policy of the Republic. 

2 " Correspondance Politique, fitats-Unis," vol. 50, fols. 99-106. A. L. S. 

8 It is at present impossible to find out whether or not these reports arrived, 
since the consular correspondence in the French archives is not yet open to in- 
vestigators. L£tombe, the consul general at Philadelphia, also sent a report on 
the spoliations of which no notice was taken. Wait's State Papers, 111. 407; 
"Correspondance Politique, fitats-Unis," vol. 51, fol. 193. 
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generate qui regnent aujourd'hui contre nous dans les villes de 
commerce et dans tout le pays situe le long des c6tes: effervescence 
que nos ennemis ne cessent d'entretenir et d'exciter et qui sert de 
pretexte et d'appui aux mesures hostiles que le gouvernement des 
£tats-Unis a promis a PAngleterre d'adopter contre nous, et qui 
peut conduire naturellement a une rupture, a une guerre longue et 
cruelle entre les deux Republiques. 

Vous me demandez des faits, Citoyen Ministre; ils se presentent 
en foule a ma memoire, et je ne suis embarrasse que sur le choix. 
On ferait des volumes de la collection des actes de violence, de 
brigandage, de pirateries commis par des croiseurs francais, ou 
sous pavilion francais, dans les mers d'Amerique, principalement 
diriges contre le commerce americain, et qui, loin d'avoir ete* re- 
primes par les agents de la Republique a Saint-Domingue et a la 
Guadeloupe, ont presque toujours ete excites ou proteges par 
eux. 

Je commencerai par les abus sans nombres qui sont resultes des 
commissions de corsaires signees et delivrees en blanc par les Com- 
mandants, Agents et Delegues de la Republique; leurs commis 
en faisaient un trafic honteux, elles arrivaient ensuite aux fitats- 
Unis, ou elles devenaient plus ouvertement un objet de commerce. 
J'ai trouve beaucoup de ces commissions en blanc dans les eflets 
de plusieurs marins corsaires morts a Charleston et entr'autres d'un 
nomme Fite et du fameux Moulinier dit Bouteille; elles etaient 
signees fitienne Laveaux et Perroud. 

En germinal de Tan cinq un nomme Granier, ancien maire de la 
partie francaise de Saint-Martin, arrive a Charleston sur la flute 
La Lourde ayant ete deporte de Saint-Domingue par les commis- 
saires delegues, apporta des commissions signees d'eux et en vendit 
une cinq cents piastres en assurant qu'elle lui avait coute pres- 
qu' autant dans la colonic Des l'origine de ces commissions en 
blanc, et lorsque Ton sut que Ton s'en procurait facilement dans les 
bureaux a Saint-Domingue, des corsaires trouverent plus simple et 
moins couteux d'jen faire imprimer dans les Etats-Unis et d'y con- 
trefaire les signatures. J'en ai arr&te ainsi plusieurs imprimees a 
Charleston, avant qu'il y eut une imprimerie francaise dans cette 
ville, et avec des caracteres anglais sans accent sur les &. 

Ces commissions couvraient, en cas de prise par les ennemis, les 
armements illicites et secrets faits dans les Etats-Unis meme, et 
depuis la paix avec PEspagne, dans les Florides et autres posses- 
sions espagnoles, par des flibustiers de toutes les nations, qui, etant 
entierement inconnus, ne donnaient, ni ne pouvaient donner aucun 
gage de leur bonne conduite. Ils n'avaient point fourni de cau- 
tionnement ni rempli aucune des autres formalites sagement exigees 
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par toutes les lois faites pour reprimer les abus de cette execrable 
institution appellee la course. 

Aux fitats-Unis ces hommes partaient ainsi dans de petits bati- 
ments furtivement armes, prenant un r61e sous des noms supposes; 
aux colonies un grand nombre de citoyens de couleur sortaient dans 
des barges ou bateaux sans autres armes que de mauvais fusils, 
lis arrStaient tous les batiments non armes, pillaient l'argent et les 
effets des passagers, quelques ballots de marchandises seches si le 
navire en etait charge, et partageaient ensuite leur butin a Pem- 
bouchure des rivieres ou dans les anses sur la c6te. En brumaire 
de Fan 4, j'ai fait arreter a. Charleston un nomme Cauvin maitre 
d'equipage et deux matelots qui avaient ainsi pille des Americains 
venants de la Nouvelle Orleans, et je leur ai fait restituer leur part 
du pillage. 

Souvent plus hardis, ces pr6tendus corsaires amarinaient des 
batiments supposes ennemis et les amenaient en vertu de leurs 
fausses commissions dans les ports des fitats-Unis et dans les ports 
des colonies espagnoles. Si les agents de la Republique dans ces 
ports eussent fait leur devoir, il eut ete facile de reconnaitre et 
d'arr£ter ces pretendus corsaires, de saisir leurs prises, et de faire 
passer leurs equipages sur les batiments de la Republique ou ils 
eussent ete bien plus utiles. Mais plusieurs fonctionnaires f ermaient 
les yeux avec une complaisance ou une faiblesse deplacee, et les 
protegeaient sous pretexte qu'ils se rendaient utiles en detruisant 
le commerce de nos ennemis, sans observer qu'ils detruisaient aussi 
souvent celui de nos amis, et compromettaient ainsi le nom et le 
pavilion francais. 

Dans les colonies espagnoles c'etait et c'est encore bien pire. Les 
agents qui y ont ete envoy es par les Commissaires delegues, et qui 
prennent le titre de Consuls, et s'arrogent le droit de condamner 
les prises, sont presque tous capitaines, agents et armateurs de 
corsaires; nous avons a Porto Rico un nomme Paris, capitaine d'un 
des premiers corsaires armes dans les fitats-Unis, qui en possede 
encore plusieurs, et qui n'a cesse de faire la course en personne que 
lorsqu'il a ete nomme agent et charge d'instruire les proces des 
prises que ces corsaires amenent dans cette ile espagnole; et qui 
sont pour la plupart americaines. Les agents dans les lies neutres 
du vent sont tous egalement interesses dans la course. 

A Charleston je me suis attire ranimadversion de tous les cor- 
saires navigants ou administrants, parce que j'ai cherche a ramener 
a la subordination, et a, Pexecution des lois tous les batiments par- 
ticuliers qui y ont relaches. J'ai fait arreter et vendre en Georgie 
pour le compte de la Republique un corsaire nomme la Jeune 
Creole qui n'avait point de papiers, qui avait fait un pillage con- 
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siderable sur des Espagnols et des Americains, et dont Pequipage 
s'est sauve a temps en apprenant mes resolutions a leur sujet. J'ai 
arrete une goelette armee nominee le Gruper qui avait achete sa 
commission a Charleston, comme il a ete declare en chancellerie, 
par Pagent de ce pretendu corsaire et par le nomine* Agar qui en 
etait capitaine. J'ai retenu la commission grattee et surcharged 
d'un autre corsaire nomme le Hennique, Capitaine Moreau Michel; 
ce dernier n'osant m&ne pas aller a Saint-Domingue, et esperant 
obtenir a. prix d'argent dans les £tats-Unis la condamnation de 
plusieures prises qu'il avait menees a la Nouvelle-Orleans, ou il n'y 
avait point alors d'agent francais. J'ai ecrit au gouverneur espa- 
gnol pour le prier de f aire relacher une de ces prises qui etait ameri- 
caine, et de conserver les prises anglaises dont la valeur devait 
appartenir a la Republique. J'aurais saisi et confisque egalement 
deux prises anglaises amenees a Wilmington dans la Caroline du 
Nord par un soi-disant corsaire francais nomme la Bellone, ap- 
partenant a Messieurs Nadeau et Bouti, et dont la commission £tait 
evidemment fausse, si le consulat general ne se fut attribue la haute 
main sur ces prises. 

Longtemps avant que Ton connut en Amerique les diverses lois 
et arretes qui restreignent le commerce des neutres, des mesures 
beaucoup plus rigoureuses que celles determinees par ces lois etaient 
mises a execution contre les Americains. Ceux-ci se degoutaient 
tous les jours du commerce des ports francais des Antilles, ou leurs 
cargaisons etaient saisies par les administrations qui ne leur lais- 
saient pas la permission de vendre aux particuliers, qui les taxaient 
a un prix fort au dessous de leur veritable valeur, qui ne les payaient 
presque jamais, ou leur faisaient attendre souvent six mois et plus 
des traites sur France qui n'etaient pas payees, ou qui Petaient en 
papier-monnaie depreciee. Quelquefois les administrations deli- 
vraient en retour des productions coloniales, mais taxees aussi par 
elles, et a un prix plus haut que le cours. Plusieurs negociants, et 
principalement tous ceux qui nous etaient devoues, furent entiere- 
ment ruines par cette conduite. D'autres, effrayes, rallentirent et 
cesserent peu a peu leurs envois. lis les dirigerent alors de pre- 
ference vers les ports anglais ou ils etaient regulierement payes, 
ou ils pouvaient vendre a qui bon leur semblait. 

Les agents de la Republique dans les Antilles ne virent dans 
cette predilection (qui fut meme tardive) pour les possessions an- 
glaises que les traces d'une politique devouee a nos ennemis, qu'un 
esprit de haine et d'eloignement pour nos principes et notre gou- 
vernement. Ils auraient du y voir aussi la marche naturelle du 
commerce, qui calcule ses propres interets preferablement a ceux 
des nations, et qui ne peut pas vouloir perdre. 
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Des lors les Americains furent traites en quelque sorte comme 
ennemis. Le commissaire Hugues ne faisait plus respecter de navires 
americains que ceux qui lui etaient 6xpedies directement par les 
agents particuliers qu'il entretenait a New York et a Baltimore. 
Les corsaires de la Guadeloupe prenaient tous les autres indistincte- 
ment, et approvisionaient ainsi la colonic Les matelots americains 
etaient jettes dans les prisons pele-mele avec les Anglais; on en 
echangea quelques uns, et Ton voulait en echanger davantage contre 
nos matelots avec les Anglais. Ceux-ci, toujours habiles a profiter 
de nos f autes, et a faire tourner a leur avantage tout ce qui pouvait 
nous nuire dans l'esprit des Americains, renvoyerent ces marins; 
et cela fit un grand effet, et donna une vive animosite contre nous. 

A Saint-Domingue on adoptait a peu pres la meme marche. II 
sufiisait qu'un batiment americain fut expedie pour un port ennemi, 
ou en vint, pour &tre considere comme de bonne prise. On en con- 
damna un au Cap venant de Madere, appartenant a une maison 
americaine de Charleston, et charge de vin pour le compte des 
principaux citoyens de cette ville. 

II n'y avait a Saint-Domingue pendant un certain temps ni 
tribunal de commerce, ni cour d'amiraute pour faire l'application 
des lois aux prises mises en jugement. Les rapports sur les prises 
etaient faits par les secretaires particuliers des Commissaires. La 
commission etait sensee de juger, mais rintrigue et l'influence des 
corsaires sur les subalternes, les commis, les alentours de la com- 
mission, tous interesses dans ces armements, fut aussi evidente que 
naturelle. Plusieurs officiers de la Republique arrivants de Saint- 
Domingue a Charleston me rapporterent a ce sujet des faits trop 
vraisemblables; mais que je ne repete pas parceque je n'ai d'autre 
preuve que leur assertion. 

Ce qu'il y a de certain, est que presque tous, pour ne pas dire 
tous les batiments rencontres, etaient arr&tes et ensuite condamnes 
sous les pretextes les plus frivoles, et meme ceux qui avaient ete 
bien et dument expedies pour les ports francais. Tant6t c'etait 
parceque le batiment avait fait un voyage quelque temps aupara- 
vant dans un port anglais ou rebelle, sans observer qu'il n'etait pas 
frette alors pour le compte des memes negociants. Tant6t parceque 
le capitaine quoique naturalise depuis longtemps etait ne en Irlande 
ou ailleurs. Tant6t parceque le subrecargue etait frangais, 
refugie de Saint-Domingue aux fitats-Unis, et par consequent sour> 
conne d'emigration. Tant6t parceque ces batiments visites par 
des fregates anglaises avaient recu Tordre, qu'ils n'avaient pu 
refuser a la force d'inscrire sur leur registre, de faire voile pour le 
Mdle ou pour Jeremie. Quelques-uns des batiments expedies de 
Charleston par des maisons franqaises naturalisees, et d'apres mes 
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vives pollicitations^ et parceque la Commission m'avait ecrit quelle 
manquait de vivres, furent egalement condamnes, malgre mes passe- 
ports et mes lettres de recommandations. 

Tous ces jugements ressemblent parfaitement a, ceux rendus a. 
la Providence et a la Bermude il y a trois ans, et les excedent m£me 
de beaucoup en subtilites; mais les Americains observent que les 
Anglais n'avaient point alors de traites avec eux; et les Anglais ont 
quitte habilement ce genre de conduite au moment ou nous Pavons 
adopte, afin de tirer tout le parti possible pour leurs interets et 
leur influence dans les fitats-Unis, du mecontentement que nos 
mesures y excitaient. 

La dignite des fitats-Unis est aussi souvent compromise par des 
violations de territoire presqu'aussi frequentes que les violations 
des proprietes particulieres, et dont Peffet pouvait §tre moins sen- 
sible a la classe commercante, mais Petait bien davantage a nos 
amis, aux Republicains fiers de leur independance comme nation. 
Un corsaire de la Guadeloupe tira un boulet dans la Delaware sur 
un Americain qui sortait de Philadelphie, et un de ces boulets cassa 
le bras d'une malheureuse femme francaise passagere a, bord de cet 
Americain, et qu'il fallut mettre a terre dans la riviere. A Charles- 
ton un autre corsaire vint bruler dans la rade, apres Pavoir pille, 
un navire Anglais du convoi de la Jama'ique, qui s'etait refugie 
apres un gros temps et reparait ses avaries. Quantite de prises 
americaines furent faites par ces corsaires, sur les c6tes des fitats- 
Unis, dans leurs eaux, dans leurs baies, dans leurs rivieres. 

Voila, Citoyen Ministre, des faits et des griefs qui n'ont aucun 
rapport avec ^execution des arretes du Directoire executif ni avec 
les lois qui autorisent dans certains cas Parrestation des neutres en 
general et des americains en particulier. Ces vexations, loin d'avoir 
6te autorisees par le Directoire ne sont m&me pas connues de lui; 
il ne peut done qu'&tre tres utile de les desavouer publiquement. 

S'il m'etait permis d'ajouter au recit de ce qui se passe dans les 
Antilles et sur les cotes des fitats-Unis, quelques details qui nPont 
ete donnes a Bordeaux par des negociants francais, et qu'il vous 
sera facile de verifier sur les prises conduites dans nos ports de 
France; je vous observerais, Citoyen Ministre, qu'il parait qu'ici 
comme en Amerique les fitats-Unis ont eu a se plaindre de P exten- 
sion donnee aux arretes et aux lois, et de la maniere dont elles sont 
appliquees par les tribunaux, et que les Americains se plaignent en 
effet beaucoup plus de cette conduite partiale et arbitraire que des 
lois elles-memes, qui portent un caractere de generalite. Les lois 
restreignent le commerce de tous les neutres, une nation n'a pas 
plus a reclamer contre elle que Pautre; mais Parbitraire des juge- 
ments guides par Pesprit de prevention qui regne contre les Ameri- 
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cains les offense personellement, et mine des individus qui, ayant 
pris toutes les precautions necessaires pour se conformer a nos lois, 
ne devraient rien avoir k craindre. Tantdt on a donne un effet 
retroactif a la loi, sur les marchandises anglaises, et Ton a confisque 
des Mtiments partis longtemps avant qu'elle fut connue. Tant6t 
on a condamne les prises parceque les corsaires au lieu de mettre 
les scelles sur tous les papiers en ont detruit ou soustrait une partie 
ce qui a ete constate ensuite, mais trop tard, h ce qu'ont pretendu 
les juges. Dans une autre circonstance un navire a ete declare de 
bonne prise parceque deux experts ont decide dans leur sagesse 
qu'un baril de clous etait marchandise anglaise, quoique rien ne 
put le faire soupconner tel; et qu'au contraire il fut constant qu'il 
etait de fabrique americaine, car les Americains ont beaucoup de 
tres bonnes fabriques de clous, et ils ont appris des Anglais a les 
tres bien faire. J'abuserais de votre patience, Citoyen Ministre, 
en multipliant davantage les exemples. Ils sont innombrables, et 
ce n'est pas tout a fait sans raison que les Americains vexes, mines 
par de pareils jugements se persuadent que les corsaires dominent 
partout, meme dans les tribunaux de commerce. 1 

On a sur les mers, et dans nos ports traites les Americains comme 
ennemis; c'etait un moyen sur de les rendre tels. 

Ce systeme de guerre, de persecution, de spoliation au dela des 
lois, contre les neutres, est certainement contraire aux intentions 
veritables de notre gouvernement, qui voit tres bien qu'en outre- 
passant les lois on fait degenerer sa juste severite en partialite et en 
injustice; et Ton tend tres dangereusement et d'une maniere tout 
a fait contraire a sa magnanimite et a sa sagesse a changer en en- 
nemis declares ou caches ceux meme qui sont et desirent etre nos 
amis sans vouloir cependant partager nos querelles. 

Les neutres sont entre les puissances belligerentes des ministres 
de paix, des moyens de communication precieux, des especes de 
cartels pour le commerce, qu'il est d'un interet commun de respec- 
ter. II est certain que le pavilion americain couvre beaucoup de 
proprietes anglaises, mais il en couvre aussi beaucoup de francaises; 
et vous n'ignorez pas, Citoyen Ministre, que Pembargo actuel re- 
tient dans nos ports plusieurs b^timents appartenants a nos nego- 

1 At the time this letter was written the Directory was already attempting 
to reform the existing system of French prize law, by virtue of which the tribunals 
of commerce in the various ports, composed largely of privateer owners, had 
practically final judgment in prize cases. On May n, 1798, the Directory sub- 
mitted to the Corps 16gislatif a report by Talleyrand, who pointed out that these 
local courts were thus invested with the right to nullify treaties with neutral 
powers, and proposed a system of administrative prize courts. This reform was 
strongly opposed by the privateering interests, and was not accomplished until 
after the fall of the Directory. 
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ciants et pour lesquels nous ne pouvons pourtant pas faire d'excep- 
tions, de peur de les designer a nos ennemis. Supposons que par 
les anciennes liaisons, par le pouvoir de la langue, des gouts, des 
mceurs, des habitudes, il se trouvat que sur cent batiments ameri- 
cains qui pretent leur pavilion, soixante fussent anglais et quarante 
seulement francais. Faudrait-il pour la difference de ces vingt 
batiments renoncer aux secours, aux avantages que les quarante 
autres nous donnent; serait-il prudent et bien calcule non seulement 
de nous en priver, mais de jetter les cent batiments dans la balance 
de PAngleterre, et dans un moment ou nous n'avons ni commerce 
maritime ni convois pour en proteger un. 

La guerre qui se prepare entre les deux Republiques sera funeste 
a toutes deux, et ceux qui Pauront provoquee des deux c6tes en 
seront responsables a leur pays et a la posterite. 

Pour les fitats-Unis c'est la perte de leur liberte et de leur ind6- 
pendance. Obliges de s'unir a PAngleterre, ils n'auront plus le 
pouvoir de se separer d'elle. Ils redeviendront une colonie, ou 
plutdt une branche de la monarchic britannique. 

De notre cote en declarant la guerre aux fitats-Unis nous ne 
pouvons nous dissimuler que nous versons plus de vingt mille marins 
tres experimentes sur les vaisseaux de guerre de PAngleterre, qui 
ne manque point de batiments mais seulement de bras pour les 
conduire. 1 Nous n'ignorons pas que nos colonies affamees devien- 
dront bient6t la proie des nouveaux allies; que celle de nos amis 
les Espagnols qui touchent aux fitats-Unis seront bientdt envahies 
par cette population demi guerriere demi cultivatrice du Territoire de 
POuest des fitats-Unis, qui depuis longtemps convoite ces provinces, 
et a offert alternativement a nous et aux Anglais de les conquerir. 

II nous sera facile et utile d'avoir un jour la Louisiane et les 
Florides, et ce jour peut &tre prochain; mais il faut pour cela eviter 
de donner a PAngleterre, avant que nous puissions en prendre 
possession, Poccasion et le moyen de s'en emparer par les forces 
des Americains, a la faveur d'un simple traite de partage qui pour- 
rait m&me ne pas engager PAmerique dans une guerre directe avec 
PEspagne. 2 

1 Talleyrand had already foretold the danger of this in a report to the Direc- 
tory of June 1, 1798 (Archives Nationales, AF ra 64, dossier 263); and the British 
government, in a despatch of June 8, 1798, to its minister at Philadelphia (Public 
Record Office, F. O. 5. 22), proposed to lend the United States a Daval force to 
use against France, in return for being supplied with a certain number of seamen 
for the Royal Navy. 

2 In the same despatch the British government promised to promote American 
conquest of Louisiana and the Floridas in return for a free hand in San Domingo. 
Talleyrand at this time was pressing the Spanish government to cede Louisiana 
to France. American Historical Review, x. 276. 
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II n'est m£me que trop vrai que les deux Mexiques ne seraient 
point en surete; qu'une marche de trente jours pourrait y conduire 
une arm6e qui passerait pour anglaise, quoique recrutee d'Ameri- 
cains. 

Dans une guerre contre nous, et que nous paraltrions avoir 
provoquee, nos amis qui pendant la neutralite se prononcent pour 
nous, n'oseraient plus se declarer. lis seraient comme est aujour- 
d'hui le parti de l'opposition en Angleterre, qui cede aux mesures du 
gouvernement pour ne point paraitre manquer de patriotisme. 

II est vrai que les Americains perdraient leur liberte; mais ce 
serait pour nous, qui la leur avons donnee, un malheur de plus. 
Nous rendrions done FAmerique a Y Angleterre, qui parviendrait en 
peu d'annees a y faire nommer un de ses princes a la place de Presi- 
dent. Nous la lui rendrions du double plus puissante que nous ne 
la lui avons otee, et nous nous priverions au moins pour cette guerre 
et peut-etre pour toujours, des moyens d'abaisser son orgueil et de 
la mettre au rang des puissances maritimes du second ordre. Une 
nation qui a derriere elle un refuge comme les fitats-Unis, qui pour- 
rait y transporter ses richesses et s'y retirer plus redoutable apres 
avoir perdu son He, ne saurait jamais &tre soumise. 

II est done dans cette circonstance de notre eminent inter&t 
d'eviter la guerre avec les fitats-Unis par tous les moyens compa- 
tibles avec Phonneur et la dignite de la Republique. 

Le Directoire verra sans doute notre veritable dignite a nous 
montrer justes et sages, moderes m&me, envers un peuple a qui 
notre nation peut exprimer des sentiments maternels. C'est vis-a- 
vis de PEmpereur, et des Anglais redoutables par eux-memes, que 
nous avons a deployer une noble fierte. Mais en donnant des 
marques de bienveillance au peuple americain, ce peuple dont tous 
les individus lisent, qui juge par lui-meme, et dont la majorite 
voit deja avec peine certains actes de son gouvernement, sera bien 
convaincu alors que le tort le plus grave est de son c6te; et il changera 
une partie de ce gouvernement aux elections prochaines, qui ont 
lieu en automne. 

Si au contraire nous les attaquons chez eux, ou si nous continuons 
seulement a leur faire la guerre sans vouloir les entendre, ou si nous 
leur demandons apres avoir mine leur commerce des contributions 
exorbitantes que l'eloignement ne nous permet pas d'aller lever 
chez eux; alors ils se reuniront et ils se battront bien, quoiqu'a 
regret, quoique convaincus que cette guerre sera la perte de leur 
independence et qu'ils seront obliges dans vingt ans de s'insurger 
encore une fois pour la retablir. 

II est certain que le gouvernement americain a eu de grands 
torts avec nous, mais n'en n'avons nous pas eu avec lui? Nos 
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tribunaux, n'en ont-ils pas eu, et les corsaires qui ont usurpe notre 
pavilion et se sont conduits en brigands, n'ont-ils pas eu aussi en 
notre nom des torts que nous devons hautement improuver, que 
nous devons meme punir si les coupables nous tombent sous la 
main? 

Pourquoi n'en conviendrions nous pas? Pourquoi ne temoigne- 
rions nous pas notre indignation contre les gens qui s'efforcent 
d'engager les deux republiques dans une guerre si contraire a leurs 
maximes et a leurs interets? Et quand le gouvernement ameri- 
cain, pousse par PAngleterre trop interessee a cette querelle, et qui 
ne menage ni or ni intrigue pour Paccelerer, vient d'accroitre ses 
torts par des provocations de tous genres; le r61e de la moderation, 
du mepris pour les provocations, de la justice envers tous n'est-il 
pas le plus honorable a tenir? 

Je proposerais done 

i°. De retirer toutes les commissions des corsaires des Antilles, 
afin de n'en delivrer a Pavenir qu'a des hommes connus, avoues et 
cautionnes; et de desavouer en meme temps, comme ayant 6te 
commises par des pirates, toutes les violations de territoire sur la 
c6te des fitats-Unis, toutes les spoliations commises dans les An- 
tilles. 

2 . D'annoncer le dessein de reviser les lois dont tous les neutres 
se plaignent avec tant de force et tant de raison, et en attendant, 
soit de retirer aux tribunaux de commerce pour rendre a des cours 
d'amiraute le jugement des prises, soit de reviser les jugements ou 
de les surveiller, afin qu'a Pavenir ils ne soient plus marques au 
coin de la prevention la plus forte. 

3 . De faire savoir au gouvernement des fitats-Unis que s'ils 
veulent envoyer soit a Paris soit en Hollande ou en Espagne de 
nouveaux commissaires, on sera dispose a les reconnaltre et a traiter 
avec eux. 

Si je me suis permis, Citoyen Ministre, d'ajouter aux details que 
vous me demandiez quelques donnees sur la maniere qui me paraitfe 
plus propre a concilier deux republiques dont la desunion serait 
aussi fatale; e'est que Popinion que je viens de manif ester est celle 
des chefs du parti Republicain en Amerique, qui m'ont tous repetes 
au moment de mon depart qu'eux et la liberte de leur pays etaient 
perdus, si le Directoire n'adoptait pas une conduite aussi sage que 
celle du gouvernement federal Petait peu. 1 Cette opinion des 

1 Du Pont had had an interview with Jefferson on May 31, 1798. Jefferson, 
Writings (Ford), vn. 262. In his first letter to Talleyrand (July 6), after his 
arrival in France, Du Pont wrote: "Je vous ferai part, Citoyen Ministre, des 
conversations confidentielles que j'ai eues la veille de mon depart avec Monsieur 
Jefferson et plusieurs autres de nos amis; vous verrez que leur espoir est en vous 
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hommes les plus illustres parmi eux doit £tre de quelque poids aux 
yeux du Directoire, et de tous les amis de la liberte en France. Vos 
lumieres, Citoyen Ministre, la connaissance personnelle que vous 
avez des fitats-Unis, vous mettent plus a m&ne que personne de 
juger les circonstances, et d'en tirer le parti le plus favorable aux 
interets et a la gloire de la nation. 
Salut et Respect. 

V. du Pont. 

Du Pont's strong arguments for avoiding war with the United 
States were fully appreciated by Talleyrand, who had already 
reached conclusions similar to those of his correspondent. 1 
He was quick to take advantage of the memoire. Elbridge 
Gerry, 2 who still remained in France, and other friendly 
Americans 3 were informed that the government had suddenly 
discovered that things were not as they should be in the West 
Indies, and that something would be done about it. Within 
a week Talleyrand sent a copy of Du Pont's letter to the Direc- 
tory, with the following report. 

mlnist^re des relations exterieures. 
Rapport au Directoire Executip. 

Du 9 Thermidor an 6. 
[27 July, 1798.] 

Les arr£tes du Directoire Executif et les lois qu'il provoque, 
ont toujours un objet determine. Leur execution doit etre precise 
comme sa pensee. Si elle reste en de^a ou est porte par dela, ce 
n'est plus lui qui gouverne; ce sont les agents subordonnes et souvent 
subalternes qui, substituant leurs vues aux siennes, amenent des 
resultats differents du bien qu'il s'est propose. 

et dans la sagesse, la dignit6, la puissance, la mod6ration du Directoire." " Cor- 
respondance Politique, £tats-Unis," vol. 50, fol. 9. 

1 This is evident from his overtures to Gerry and Vans Murray, and his re- 
port of June 1, 1798, to the Directory. In this document Talleyrand argues that 
to declare war on the United States would be to fall into an Anglo-Federalist 
trap, and urges a policy of temporization in order to enable the French party to 
triumph in the coming elections. Archives Nationales, AF ra 64, dossier 263. 

2 Talleyrand to Gerry, July 22, 1798, Wait's State Papers, m. 368. 

8 Richard Codman of Boston, one of the American colony of speculators in 
Paris, wrote Harrison Gray Otis, a leading Federalist congressman, on August 
26, that Du Pont's memoir had opened the eyes of the Directory, who now ap- 
peared anxious to redress America's grievances. S. E. Morison, H. G. Otis, 1. 168. 
John Adams afterwards wrote {Works, rx. 243) that Codman's letters had in- 
fluenced him toward peace. Du Pont also wrote articles against war with Amer- 
ica for the Paris press. Writings of J. Q. Adams, n. 360-61. 
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Le gouvemement n'a que trop a se plaindre encore de ce reste de 
tendance anarchique, et si le Directoire Executif s'occupe en general 
a le faire disparaltre, il y veille surtout lorsqu'il s'agit des interets 
ext&rieurs. 

Les mesures reflechies d'ou dependent la paix ou la guerre 
avec les nations 6trangeres, ne peuvent en effet 6tre modifiees 
arbitrairement dans leur execution sans les plus graves incon- 
venients. 

Penetre" de cette v6rit6, le Ministre des Relations Exterieures 
croit devoir se hater de mettre sous les yeux du Directoire Executif 
la copie d'un rapport que merit de lui faire V Ex-Consul chargi du Con- 
sulat General prbs des £tats-Unis. Cette piece demande toute son 
attention. II y verra quel etrange abus a ete fait a son insu dans les 
mers d'Amenque principalement, des lois et arretes qui autorisent 
dans des cas sp£cin6s Parrestation des neutres en general et des 
Am6ricains en particulier. 

La connaissance de ces exces explique enfin la fermentation que 
le cabinet britannique a trouv6 moyen de faire eclater dans les 
ports des fitats-Unis, pour achever d'entrainer dans ses vues un 
gouvemement aigri qu'il a mis dans sa dependance. On conooit 
aujourd'hui ce mouvement soudain imprime a, une partie du peuple 
amSricain, et par lui communique a une majorite de ses represen- 
tants. On ne doit plus toe 6tonne que le President soit parvenu a 
faire adopter des mesures repressives. II y a meme lieu de craindre 
que le cabinet britannique ne reussisse a decider une guerre qui est 
presque sa derniere ressource. 

La sagesse du Directoire Executif Pa mis au-dessus des provoca- 
tions du gouvemement americain, et lui a fait ouvrir de nouvelles 
voies de conciliation. Mais il n'est pas moins instant de faire cesser 
les causes de la fermentation introduite parmi le peuple des fitats- 
Unis. 

II faut regarder comme actes legaux, les arrestations fondees sur 
les lois et arretes existants; et aussi longtemps que le systeme actuel 
a Tegard des neutres, sera juge necessaire, laisser en negociation, 
entre la France et les fitats-Unis, la partie de leurs plaintes qui tient 
a ce systeme. Mais les depredations, les pirateries, les violations 
de territoire sont des actes illegaux que le gouvemement frangais 
ne peut avouer. 

Le Ministre des Relations Exterieures doit se borner a exposer 
les faits au Directoire Executif. Cest aux Ministres de la Marine 
et de la Justice a concerter les remedes et une copie du rapport du 
conseil est adress6e a chacun d'eux. 1 

1 Unsigned draft, "Correspondance Politique, fitats-Unis," vol. 50, fol. 131. 
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The ministers of Justice and of the Marine supported Tal- 
leyrand's conciliatory policy, 1 and within a few days the Direc- 
tory met his wishes by promulgating the arrete of the 13 ther- 
midor an 6 (31 July, 1798). 2 This adopted one of Du Pont's 
suggestions by annulling all existing colonial letters of marque, 
and ordering the French colonial agents to reissue such docu- 
ments only to responsible persons. Talleyrand's influence on 
the wording of this decree is shown by the following note in 
his hand to the President of the Directory, accompanying a 
rough draft of the arrete among the Directory's minutes: 3 

Citoyen President, — Je viens de lire avec toute l'attention 
dont je suis capable Parr&te relatif aux armements en courses et 
aux prises. Mon opinion est qu'il produira le meilleur effet: il me 
parait et bien concu et bien redige. Je desirerais seulement qu'en 
Particle 3 au lieu des mots ties neutres on mit possessions neutres. 
II y a des agents sur le continent americain comme dans les iles 
d'Amerique, et il importe d'eviter que les premiers ne se croient 
exceptes. Salut et respect. 

Ch. Mau. Talleyrand. 

14 Thermidor, An VI. 

Je crois que la publication de cet arrete ne saurait 6tre trop 
prompte. 4 

The sincerity of this decree was stoutly denied by Picker- 
ing, the American Secretary of State, in his report of January 
31, 1799. But it was featured by the Democratic press as 
proof of French amity, and undoubtedly had the favorable 
effect upon neutral opinion in America that Talleyrand in- 
tended. It was the principal text upon which President Adams 
based his spectacular change of policy a few weeks later, which 
led to reconciliation with France. By respecting Du Pont's 
advice, the Directory made it impossible for the Hamiltonian 
wing of the Federalist party to force a war with France, 

1 " Correspondance Politique, fitats-Unis," vol. 50, fols. 132-34. Volney un- 
doubtedly added his weight to Du Pont's and Talleyrand's with his friend the 
Director La R6velliere-L6peaux, whom he saw soon after landing. Annates 
Revolutionnaires, m. 187-88. 

8 Wait's State Papers, m. 370. 

8 Archives Nationales, AF m 535, dossier 3533, no. 58. 

4 Murray, at The Hague, received a copy of the decree from Pichon, August 
9. Letters of Vans Murray, Report of the American Historical Association, 191 2, 
453- 
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strengthened the Democratic opposition, and gained time for 
the peaceful acquisition of Louisiana from Spain. 

Professor Bassett communicated the following paper by 
Major Joseph Hawley (17 23-1 788), declining an election to 
the Senate of Massachusetts. 1 The original, a copy or draft in 
Major Hawley's handwriting, is in the possession of Prof. John 
Tappan Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass. 

From Joseph Hawley. 

To the Honorable the Senate of Massachusetts: 

May it please your Honours, — The intelligence given me by 
the writ of summons under the hand of the President of the Council; 
that I am chosen a Senator by a majority of the Voters of the County 
of Hampshire affords me a singular pleasure on two accounts. The 
one is that an election to that high trust by a majority of the un- 
solicited suffrages of the voters of the County is a genuine proof of 
the good opinion of the people of my dear County. The other is, 
that fair occasion that it gives me to bear a free and public testi- 
mony against one part of our glorious constitution. I style it 
glorious, altho', I humbly conceive it has several great blemishes, 
on account whereof it will, untill corrected, be liable in my poor 
opinion to very weighty exceptions; but still it remains glorious on 
account of the great quantity of excellent matter contained in it. 
That part of the Constitution this event enables me not imperti- 
nently to except is the Condition or term which Constitution holds 
every one to, who has the honor to be elected a member of the 
General Court of Massachusetts before he may (as is expressed in 
the Constitution) proceed to execute the duties of his place. Be the 
person ever so immaculate and exemplary a Christian; altho', he 
has in his proper place, that is, in the Christian Church, made a 
most solemn, explicit, and public profession of the Christian Faith, 
tho' he has an hundred times, and continues perhaps every month 
in the year, by participating in the Church of the body and blood of 
Christ practically recognized and affirmed the sincerity of that 
Profession, yet by the Constitution he is held, before he may be 
admitted to execute the duties of his office to make and subscribe 
a profession of the Christian Faith on declaration that he is a Chris- 
tian. Did our Fathers Confessors imagine, that a man who had 
not so much fear of God in his heart, as to restrain him from act- 

1 The paper is mentioned by Trumbull, History of Northampton, 11. 541, and 
by Bancroft, History, v. 155, but has not been printed in full in readily acces- 
sible form. 
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ing dishonestly and knavishly in the trusts of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative would hesitate a moment to subscribe that declaration? 
Cut bono then is the Declaration? 

This extraordinary not to say absurd condition, brings fresh to 
my mind a passage in the life of the pious learned and prudent Mr. 
John Howe one of the strongest pillars of the dissenting interest in 
the reign of Charles the 2nd and James the 2nd. 1 The history is as 
follows, that Mr. Howe waiting upon a certain Bishop, his Lordship 
presently fell to expostulating with him about his nonconformity. 
Mr. Howe told him he could not have time without greatly tres- 
passing on his patience to go through the objections he had to make 
to the terms of Conformity. The Bishop pressed him to name any 
one that he reckoned to be of weight. He thereupon instanced in the 
point, reordination. Why pray, Sir, said the Bishop what hurt is 
there in being twice ordained? Hurt, my Lord, says Mr. Howe to 
him; the thought is shocking; it hurts my understanding. It is an 
absurdity for nothing has two beginnings. I am sure said he I am a 
minister [of] Christ and I am ready to debate that matter with your 
Lordship if you please; and I cannot begin again to be a minister. 

Besides this term of executing the duties of the Place is against 
common right and (as I may say) the natural Franchise of every 
member of the Commonwealth, who has not by some crime or de- 
liction forfeited his natural Rights and Franchises. It moreover 
reduces the ninth article of the Declaration of Rights to a mere 
futility and in such a connection it would be for the reputation of 
the declaration of rights if that same ninth article was wholly ex- 
punged. More than that the said condition is plainly repugnant to 
the first great article of the said Declaration. I am ready to debate 
that matter with any Doctor who assisted in framing the Constitu- 
tion either in convention or without doors. The said Declaration 
of Faith to be subscribed which constitutes the said impolitick and 
unrighteous condition will I believe ever sound in every good ear 
almost as unearthly as the Sessional Justice's famous charge to the 
standing Grand Jury. Let us hear them successively. I do declare 
that I believe the Christian Religion and have a firm persuasion of 
its truth; and that I am seized and possessed in my own right of 
the property required by the Constitution. Gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury, you are required by your oath to see to it, that the several 
towns in the County be provided according to Law with 
Pounds and Schoolmaster, Whipping posts and Ministers. Each 
containing an odd jumble of sacred and profane; but to me the 
charge gingles best: By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 

1 See Dictionary of National Biography, xxvm. 85. 
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Massachusetts I am, may it please your Honors one of the Senators 
and I am strongly disposed according to my poor abilities, to execute 
the duties of my office but [by] the unconscionable not to say dis- 
honorable terms established by the same constitution, I am barred 
from endeavouring to perform these duties. I have been a pro- 
fessed Christian nearly 40 years, and altho I have been guilty of 
many things unworthy of that character whereof I am ashamed; 
yet I am not conscious that I have been guilty of anything wholly 
inconsistent with the truth of that profession. The laws under 
the first charter required of the subjects of .that State in 
order to their enjoying some privileges that they should be mem- 
bers in full communion of some Christian Church. But it never 
was before required in the Massachusetts Bay that a subject in 
order to his enjoying or exercising any Franchise or office should 
make profession of the Christian Religion before a temporal court. 
May it please your honors, 

We have all heard of a Lieut. Govt, of the Massachusetts Bay 
and some of us have known him very well who contended long and 
earnestly that he had a right to a seat in council without a voice. 

I imagine I can maintain a better argument than he did, that I 
have a right to a seat in the Senate of Massachusetts without a 
voice, but at present I shall not attempt to take it. 

I am, may it please your Honors, with the greatest respect to 
the Senate, Your most obedient humble servant, 

Joseph Hawley. 

Octr. 28th, 1780. 

Letters of Rufus King. 

Of the following letters of Rufus King, the three addressed 
to Jonathan Jackson are given by Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck; 
the fourth, addressed to Dr. Kilham is supplied by Mr. Charles 
Moore, of Detroit, Michigan, from the original in the posses- 
sion of Miss Susan Rose Dodge, of Summit, New Jersey. 

Rufus King to Daniel Kilham. 1 

Boston, 18 February, 1784. 

Dear Kilham, — By the Gazette you learn that the def . Treaty 
is at last ratified by Congress: 2 the General Court are now agitat- 

1 Daniel Kilham (1 753-1841) was a member of this Society from 1798 to 1830, 
when he resigned. See Allen, History of Wenham, 145. 

2 The Treaty was ratified by the Continental Congress, January 14, 1784, 
and proclamation was at once made. Secret Journals, in. 433. 
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ing the propriety and calculating the expense of some public ex- 
hibition of joy accompanying the proclamation of the peace com- 
pleted. Some say it has become an old story, others reply, that, 
granting the Fact, it will still bear telling again and again: how the 
question will be determined is perhaps immaterial, but the spirit 
which governs very generally here is very pitiful and I fear will 
prove prejudicial. 1 Notwithstanding a liberality of sentiment upon 
some subjects and a general toleration of almost all opinions, ex- 
cepting political, prevails, is it certain that there is not a great deal 
to be corrected? The ability of the country is substantial — her 
debts are trivial; but there is a parsimony, which many in office call 
Republicanism, that casts an ill feature upon all public Doings. 
This mistaken sentiment of political economy, checks all public 
grants to the Servants of Government, and in effect, discourages 
men of abilities from qualifying themselves for national depart- 
ments; of consequence, the State is badly served: When Justice is 
withheld from those who have ably and faithfully served thepub- 
lic, little is to be expected from such a Government in favor of the 
Arts and Sciences, and the prevailing spirit above referred to, I 
fear, will wholly suppress an institution which I could wish at least 
attempted — I mean that of a Botanical Garden at Cambridge. 

By a letter from St. John, the French Consul at New York, ad- 
dressed to President Willard, of Dart' Holyoke, as Pres. of the 
Academy, it appears that the King of France in aid of such an in- 
stitution has directed his minister to communicate to the University 
at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, that, as a testimony of the re- 
spect he bears to that University and to enable them to effect a 
purpose ornamental, as well as beneficial, he will (by their permis- 
sion) cause to be sent and transported to them annually, at the 
proper season, free from every charge, the annual seeds and plants 
of his own Royal Gardens of every description. No answer has 
been yet made. 2 It strikes many persons agreeably, and it is sup- 
posed that the purpose would be very extensively practical at 
Cambridge. Amongst a few friends I have heard the subject can- 
vassed, and my own sentiments have been flattered in the frequent 
observation of others, that should the institution be attempted, it 

1 A celebration took place February 27. An account of it is in the Independent 
Chronicle, March 4, 1784. Some "paintings" or transparencies on political sub- 
jects, by Samuel King, were shown, probably gross caricatures. They were 
shown on the balcony of Col. John Marston, State Street, and at the Philadel- 
phia Coffee House by Capt. David Porter. 

2 The offer was not accepted. "The embarrassments of the period," says 
Quincy, "both political and financial, afforded an ample apology for the rejec- 
tion of these applications." History of Harvard University, 11. 267. 
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would be most safely trusted to your protection and guidance. 
Could a fund be established that would give an independent annuity 
to a man of Genius and letters, for his attention to such an institu- 
tion, I should feel most happy in seeing you in such a character. 
I have some sentiments upon the practicability that I will waive 
until we meet; perhaps the matter is not so Utopian as you may 
imagine. I am anxious to attempt something for the medical pro- 
fession; I wish, although it is small, that it may succeed — some- 
thing like a General infirmary at Cambridge, to be under your care, 1 
etc. This last idea you will receive in confidence. Should you meet 
with my good Parson Bass, 2 congratulate him for me on this intelli- 
gence, viz: "His Holiness the Pope 3 has caused to be written to 
Congress, a letter congratulatory upon the peace and independence 
of the United States and, to convince them of the sincerity of his 
congratulations, informs, that as the English Church have a special 
union with their Civil Government in the King of the one being 
ahead of the other, and as a difficulty from that source may be in 
the way of a regular ordination of Ministers of the Gospel in the 
United States thro' the English Bishops, he offers to ordain such 
person or persons as Congress shall designate as Bishop or Bishops 
in the United States, by the true Apostolic imposition of hands, 
and agreeable to such ritual as Congress may adopt." This in- 
formation is true. I expect in a few days, a copy of the letter. But 
your patience nor friendship can be no apology for me, in adding, 
except, that I am, with the utmost sincerity your friend and humble 
serv. Rufus King. 

Rufus King to Jonathan Jackson. 

New York, 22 April, 1786. 
Dear Sir, — Whether your foreign correspondence has furnished 
you with two arrets of the King of France, one of the 18. and the 

1 Dr. Kilham was never connected with Harvard University or any infirmary 
in Cambridge. 

2 Edward Bass (17 26-1 803), of the Episcopal Church and later Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

8 Pius VI. No mention of such a letter is in the printed Journals of the 
Continental Congress. Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick, of the Manuscripts Division, 
Library of Congress, to whom the question was made, writes: " Everything points 
to the fact that King is referring to a letter of July 28, 1783, from the Papal 
Nuncio at Paris to Franklin, enclosing a note on the subject of an Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. You will find this letter of transmittal and 
the enclosed note in Wharton's Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revo- 
lution, vi. 614; but King's information was not entirely correct, as the congrat- 
ulatory sentences are not present. It does not seem to us possible that there 
is another letter meant by King than this. The original is in the Department 
of State, Washington." 
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other of the 25. of September last relative to the cod Fishery, or 
if you possess them, whether their operation will in any degree affect 
your mercantile arrangements, I am unable to determine; if your 
individual interest is not concerned, that of some of your friends 
may be, and as these Regulations may not be within your or their 
knowledge, I find a sufficient apology in communicating to you the 
substance of them. 

The arret of the 18th of September grants a bounty of ten livres 
the quintal upon all dried cod Fish the produce of the french Fishery 
and introduced into the French West Indies in French bottoms 
navigated by the King's subjects; and five livres the quintal upon 
all such Fish introduced in like manner into any of the Ports of 
Portugal, Spain, or Italy; the arret of the 25th of September im- 
poses a Duty of five livres the quintal upon all dried cod Fish im- 
ported in the French West Indies, by any stranger, or in any foreign 
bottom. 

These arrets are now translating in the office of foreign Affairs. 
I will transmit to you copies of them as soon as they are finished. 
The policy of these measures is most obvious, and ought to be a 
new motive with the several States to vest the power of regulating 
commerce in some body governed by a single will, and whose au- 
thority would be sufficient to reciprocate these disadvantages to 
the power imposing them. 

At the same time that France adopts these measures to encourage 
her cod Fishery, and thereby establishes her marine; she is desirous 
of promoting the whale Fishery of America, lest England, her most 
powerful Rival, should exclusively possess it. The facility lately 
given to the introduction of Whale oil into France originates in 
this principle; and in consequence of the Relaxation of the French 
laws in favor of strangers, England may continue her Duty upon 
foreign oils, and yet we shall not want a good market for ours. A 
number of Papers on this subject, and relating to the contract of 
Mr. Barret, 1 which I received from Mr. Adams by the last British 
Packet, I shall transmit by this post to Mr. Tracy, 2 and beg leave 
to refer you to them for the information they contain; a paragraph 
in one of the letters of the M. de la Fayette mentions the proba- 
bility of the completion of the contract proposed by Mr. Tracy for 
the supply of Naval Stores. I most heartily wish its accomplish- 
ment, because I conclude it will be advantageous. 

1 Nathaniel Barrett. 

2 Nathaniel Tracy. The firm of Jackson, Tracy and Tracy had become in- 
volved, and Jonathan Jackson and Nathaniel Tracy had gone to Europe in their 
ship Ceres, to arrange with their creditors. Thomas Jefferson went as passenger 
on this voyage, having been appointed Minister to France. 
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I intended to have presented to you and Mr. Tracy my congratula- 
tions upon your safe return from Europe, but indispensable engage- 
ments having delayed it for some weeks after that event, I found 
myself out of time, and therefore neglected what I wished, and 
ought to have done. I thank you for your polite letter by Mr. 
Emery, and hope that ere long he will be entirely satisfied on the 
subject of his memorial to congress ; It will always afford me pleas- 
ure to promote your views or those of your friends. 

I intreat you to present my most respectful compliments to Mrs. 
Jackson. I was rejoiced a few days since by hearing that her health 
is better than for some time past it has been. I hope it will con- 
tinue to improve. I flatter myself with the idea of paying my per- 
sonal respects to you both in the early part of the approaching 
summer. 

With perfect consideration I have the honor to be, Dear Sir, your 
obedt. and very h'ble servt. 

Rufus King. 

Rufus King to Jonathan Jackson. 

New York, ii June, 1786. 

Dear Sir, — I intended sooner to have replied to yours of the 
10th ult. but have been disappointed from post to post until this 
time. I wish, most sincerely, that your opinions concerning the 
manners, and Government of our country were more general, than 
I think they are. The views of individuals are so various, and the 
imaginary interests of the States are so opposite, that without the 
Danger of some Evil that will affect each member of the Confed- 
eracy, a reasonable Hope cannot be indulged of a Reform. 

The situation of the federal Government is now critical; the au- 
thority of the confederation is found to be inadequate to bring 
money into the common Treasury, and the credit of the States is 
not sufficient to procure loans at home or abroad: indeed if the 
public credit was better, it could not, in my Judgment, be recon- 
ciled to the principles of common honesty to borrow, without fore- 
seeing the means of Repayment. 

In this condition every inconvenience, which can flow from a 
violation of national engagements, and a loss of national character r 
might justly fall on our Country. 

The embarrassments of commerce are better known to you than 
me. I cannot discover how the merchants of America, can bear a 
competition with Foreigners. No commercial nation will regret 
our disjointed condition, or wish the States to unite in any system 
of commerce. Every partizan of France or England residing among 
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us, uses his utmost exertions to inspire the People of the different 
States with jealousies of each other; and some of them have even 
sounded the alarm that the liberties of the People were endangered 
by the plan of delegating additional powers to congress. 

How long the most valuable, and important, interests of the 
States, will continue to be sacrificed to these unfounded jealousies, 
cannot exactly be determined; but it is not possible that the public 
affairs can be in a much worse situation, and there is therefore con- 
solation in the reflection that they will not long remain as they are. 

I fear that the commercial convention proposed to be held in 
Maryland in September, will go but a little way in effecting those 
measures essentially necessary for the prosperity and safety of the 
States. Georgia and South Carolina have not appointed Delegates; 
and their legislatures will not be in Session before the winter. Mary- 
land has not appointed; although the convention is to be in that 
State. The Assembly of North Carolina have not elected Dele- 
gates, but it is said that the executive of that State has nominated 
persons for the office. It is doubtful what the real sentiments of 
Virginia are on the question of commercial powers. This is certain, 
that the proposition for the Annapolis convention, which originated 
in the Assembly of Virginia, did not come from the persons favorable 
to a commercial system common to all the States, but from those, 
who in opposition to such a general system have advocated the 
particular regulations of individual States. The merchants through 
all the States are of one mind, and in favor of a national system. 
The planters in the Southern States are divided in their opinions 
and it is to be feared that the majority is against the only plan, 
which can insure the prosperity and honor of the confederacy. 

Your ideas of the French Trade correspond with mine; their 
Farms, and Monopolies, are hostile to liberal commerce. How the 
experiment of American Oil will answer is very doubtful. The 
Marquis and Mr. Adams think that it will be a great acquisition 
to procure a longer time than January 1787 for the introduction of 
American Oil under the Reduction of Duties. The Duty exacted 
from strangers is 36 Livres, 15 Sous, the barrel of 500 lb. French 
weight. This Duty on the same quantity is reduced to 11 Livres, 
5 Sous or about 2 livres for every English hundred weight, on all 
American Oil imported before January 1787. 

This relaxation is stated to be an indulgence; but it ought how- 
ever to be remembered, that this sum is precisely the same as that, 
which is stipulated, in an ancient treaty between France and the 
Hanse Towns, to be paid on oil imported into France by the Han- 
seatic merchants, and consequently, since the Treaty between the 
United States and France gives to each the rights of the most 
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favored nation, that the merchants of the former have a right to 
inport into France their Oil on the same terms as the Hanseatic 
merchants. 

The monopoly of Tobacco by the Farmers General was the sub- 
ject of the letter written by Mr. Jefferson, to which the Marquis 
alludes. I have taken an Abstract of the letter and will inclose it. 
It produced no beneficial effect; little attention was probably paid 
to it; the Reform would have affected the Farmers General, whose 
influence has been sufficient heretofore to shake a minister in his 
Office. 

Mr. de Calonne at this time would be particularly careful to 
stand well with all men of influence about the court, being appre- 
hensive lest Necker should displace him, and again come into the 
Department of Finance. But it is time that I put an end to Poli- 
ticks. Mrs. King joins me in respectful compliments to Mrs. 
Jackson, and in sincere wishes that the present season may prove 
favorable to her health. Mr. and Mrs. Guild passed us to the South- 
ward without our knowledge, although I had learnt by a French 
Gentleman from Boston, some time before, that they were coming 
this way. Unfortunately Mrs. King was confined the two or three 
days they stayed here, on their return to Boston. They left us a 
few days since and I hope will arrive safe. Mr. Gerry and myself 
have strengthened our defence by the acquisition of our common 
friend Mr. Osgood. 1 I hope we shall be able to justify ourselves 
without calling in the Assistance of 'Advocates'; this would appear 
too much like countenancing "the Order." With sentiments of 
Respect, I have the honor to be, Dear Sir, Your most obedt. servt. 

Rufus King. 

Rufus King to Jonathan Jackson. 

New York, 3 Sep: 1786. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Cabot's information relative to the Spanish 
commercial regulations is very satisfactory; I find it corresponds 
with the best accounts I have been able to collect on the subject, 
and Mr. Gardoqui himself confirms it. 

A Treaty with Spain is at this time a desirable Event; if the pres- 
ent situation is preferable to a rupture with Spain, a Treaty between 
us must not be long delayed. The boundaries of their and our terri- 
tories, remain to be ascertained; they claim extensive tracts of 
country within the limits of the United States as fixed by the Treaty 
of Peace and Friendship with Great Britain; we insist on the right 
of freely navigating the Mississippi from its source to the Ocean, 

1 Samuel Osgood (1 748-1813). 
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they deny this right and refuse us the navigation where both banks 
are in the possession of Spain. The rapid settlement of the western 
country, more particularly on the Ohio and that part of Georgia, 
which is adjacent to the Mississippi, urges a decision of these in- 
terfering claims and Pretensions. As Time is more favorable to 
young than old nations, policy would warrant delay — but these 
western adventurers will not suffer it. They at this time hold a bold 
language, are yearly making almost incredible accessions of strength, 
and their own particular interest is to them as to all others the active 
principle of their conduct. If therefore our disputes with Spain are 
not settled, we shall be obliged either wholly to give up the western 
Settlers or join them in an issue of Force with the Catholic King: 
the latter we are in no condition to think of, the former would be 
impolitic for many reasons, and cannot with safety be now admitted, 
although very few men who have examined the subject will refuse 
their assent to the opinion that every Citizen of the Atlantic States, 
who emigrates to the westward of the Allegany is a total loss to our 
confederacy. 

Nature has severed the two countries by a vast and extensive 
chain of mountains, interest and convenience will keep them sepa- 
rate, and the feeble policy of our disjointed Government will not 
be able to unite them. For these reasons I have ever been opposed 
to encouragements of western emigrants. The States situated on 
the Atlantic are not sufficiently populous, and loosing our men, is 
loosing our greatest Source of Wealth. 

But what is wealth in Governments imperfect as ours are? In- 
deed, my Dear Sir, your opinions on this subject are but too well 
founded, and you may be assured that the ablest and most discern- 
ing men in these states, are anxiously affected with the Difficulties 
which you so feelingly and properly describe. What can be done 
is the question. The answer is various. Some say, and the opinion 
is extensive, infuse a new portion of strength into the confedera- 
tion and all will be well. But it should be remembered that the 
pressure of a common Calamity which induced the present con- 
federation is now removed, that the individual States are governed 
by their particular interests. These stand, or are supposed to stand, 
in opposition to each other, and, so long as the idea obtains, will 
prevent Unanimity in any opinion concerning the corroboration of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Others, and by no means the least respectable, answer, that 
nothing can be done in our present form; that the Error lies in the 
original plan. Diminish say they the number of States, let those 
which are to be established be nearly equal, reform their Constitu- 
tions, give their Governments more energy, the Laws more stabil- 
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ity, the magistrates greater authority and responsibility, let the 
State Governments be confined to concerns merely internal: and 
let there be a federal Government with a vigorous Executive, wise 
Legislative, and independent Judicial. They tell you that a league 
or confederation between so many small, and unequal, Sovereign- 
ties never did, or can, answer the views of its Patrons. They illus- 
trate, by affirming that the Greek Republics were finally melted 
down, and united, under one Head — that in France and Spain, 
which were formerly each divided into as many independent States 
or Sovereignties as they now contain Provinces, the People did not 
find their happiness in these small divisions, but sought it under 
their present form — that the Heptarchy, or seven Saxon King- 
doms, of England were finally united by Egbert, and that peace 
and happiness then succeeded to treasons, insurrections, and wars, 
which made up the history of that famed Confederacy. 

It must not be understood that these remarks authorize an opinion 
that a monarchy would promote the happiness of the people of 
America — far, very far from it. But they show this; if wise and 
prudent men discerning the imperfections of the present Govern- 
ments, do not in season and without fear, propose suitable remedies* 
the causes which changed the Governments alluded to may, and 
probably will, change those of America. Since a convention must 
assemble at Annapolis I am glad that Delegates will attend from 
Massachusetts. I hope extraordinary as the measure is, that it 
may issue more favorably than I have ever expected. 

Neither Chancellor Livingston nor Mr. Duane will attend; they 
are very little concerned in the politics of the present times. Mr. 
Madison of Virginia has been here for some time past, he will attend 
the convention. He does not discover or propose any other plan 
than that of investing congress with full powers for the regulation 
of commerce foreign and domestic. But this power will run deep 
into the authorities of the individual States, and can never be well 
exercised without a federal Judicial. The reform must necessarily 
be extensive. 

I will not add on these subjects — we must wait events. I hoped 
long before this to have been in Boston with Mrs. King. But we 
are yet to be delayed. Mr. Sedgwick left us a few days since on 
account of his health. I can not break up the representation of the 
State, which would be the case in my absence. I wait the return of 
Mr. Dane. Be pleased to present my respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Jackson, and be assured that I am with high Respect, Dear 
Sir, your obt. and very humble servt. 

Rufus King. 
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C. Savage to Samuel Savage. 

Baltimore January 23, 1809. 

Dr father, — I have written you from the Capital, and now only 
advise you that the embargo is to come off in June next. 1 What 
will be the measure next adopted by our knowing administration, 
I dont calculate; but am induced to think we shall have no war 
wth England; tho' we probably shall have a temporary non- 
intercourse. Mr. Jefferson says the people of our state conduct 
singularly. I think they will soon conduct in plurality, at least as 
respects the embargo. Have just got accounts tis coming off very 
fast Eastward. Am glad of it. I go to Philadelphia this day, 
where I shall tarry 48 hours and then home as fast as I can. I wish 
you may be at Boston when I get there. I could tell you consider- 
able of the world here; but I don't think 't would afford you much 
pleasure, or advance your opinion favouring it. Yesterday I dined 
with Gen'l [Henry] Dearborn and lady — who is a foolish woman. 
Gen'l Smith of N C, 2 Mrs. Madison and sister, and others; spent 
last evening at the Comptrollers, Mr. Duvall, who are the ton at 
Washington]. Every lady but Mr. Jefferson's were there. Indeed 
I have enjoyed the society of all the distinguished characters there, 
and on the whole am able to determine much of their characters. 
Jefferson received me politely and conversed with me half an hour. 
He is the only man I have expressed my political sentiments to 
while there, and that was in consequence of his erroneous belief as 
relates to our general sentiments respecting the embargo in Massa- 
chusetts. He surprised me by his ignorance in those respects. He 
believes half the feds, in Boston favour the Em[bar]go. I told him 
instead of that 's being the case, the whole [of] the feds, and 9-ioths 
of the demos, cursed the law. His eyes struck fire; he dropped the 
subject, after saying it must come off. The Vice president [George 
Clinton] is most outrageous against the Embargo. Says 't is damn- 
ing the principle of Republicanism. 

My best duty to Ma; love to all, your. aff. Son, 

C. Savage. 

1 "The House of Representatives passed last night a bill for the meeting of 
Congress on the 2 2d of May. This substantially decides the course they mean to 
pursue; that is, to let the embargo continue till then, when it will cease, and 
letters of marque and reprisal be issued against such nations as shall not then 
have repealed their obnoxious edicts. The great majority seem to have made 
up their minds on this, while there is considerable diversity of opinion on the de- 
tails of preparation; to wit: naval force, volunteers, army, non-intercourse, etc." 
Jefferson to Leiper, January 21, 1809. The New England and New York mem- 
bers, however, succeeded in having the embargo lifted on March 4. 

2 Benjamin Smith (1 750-1829), governor of North Carolina, and major general 
of militia, 1 794-1810. 
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LUCIEN CARR. 

By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 



Lucien Carr died at his home, No. 163 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on January 27, 1915. He was born at 
Troy, Lincoln County, Missouri, December 15, 1829. His 
earliest paternal ancestor in this country was Captain William 
Carr, Gent., born June 13, 1707, died October 21, 1760. His 
son, Captain Walter Chiles Carr (born November 1, 1756, died 
December 5, 1838), married Elizabeth Chiles (born Novem- 
ber 7, 1755, died June 7, 1847). Their son, Charles Carr (born 
October 24, 1774, died January, 1869), married Elizabeth Todd 
(died October 30, 1863). Their son, Alfred W. Carr (born Feb- 
ruary 4, 1806, died September 15, 1831), married Elizabeth M. 
Graves (born September 16, 1810, died January 6, 1886). Mr. 
Lucien Carr was their son. 

The Carrs originally settled in Virginia, then crossed the 
mountains into Kentucky, and finally Mr. Carr's father moved 
still further west into Missouri. Both of his grandfathers took 
part in the War of 1812. 

Of Charles Carr it is related, "that in 18 12, when recruits 
were called for to fight the North Western Indians, he volun- 
teered and May 5, 1813, at the battle of Fort Meigs he was taken 
prisoner and robbed of his hat and coat, was forced to 'run the 
gauntlet' into old Fort Maumee, then crumbling into ruin." 

Charles Carr in the face of 1500 armed savages in their war paint 
had given up all hope of his life when just at this critical moment 
an unpainted Indian of fine form and noble mien dashed through 
the old gate way of the Fort, mounted the broken wall and ad- 
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dressed the Indians, especially the chief, who muttered some words, 
turned on his heel and strode away. The other Indians retired 
giving free passage to the river where boats were waiting to carry 
the prisoners to the British fleet at the mouth of Swan Creek, where 
now stands Toledo. 

The Indian who had saved Carr was Tecumseh. 

While Charles Carr thus escaped, Lucien Carr's maternal grand- 
father, Major Benjamin Graves, met a different fate at nearly the 
same time. At the battle of Frenchtown on the river Raisin he was 
taken prisoner by the Indians on January 2$, 1813, and carried off. 
He was never heard from again and probably was killed by the 
Indians in the general massacre which followed. 

For many years after his disappearance, his widow kept a 
light burning at a window of their home, to greet him in case of 
his return. 

Lucien Carr studied at a Jesuit college and graduated 
Bachelor of Arts at St. Louis University in 1846. Having 
marked literary ability he turned to journalism. His step- 
father, A. B. Chambers, owned the St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican (subsequently The Republic) and from 1848 Mr. 
Carr became connected with that paper. In 1854 he married 
Miss Cornelia Louisa Crow, daughter of Wayrnan Crow, whose 
ancestors were officers in the War of the Revolution. A few 
years after his marriage Mr. Carr, at the instance of his step- 
father, who thought that editorial night work was undermining 
his health, gave up journalism, and for several years he lived 
in the country, devoting himself to study. After the outbreak 
of the Civil War, however, rural life in eastern Missouri was so 
precarious, not to say dangerous, that he returned to St. Louis. 

In 1867 he removed to Cambridge, which was his home for 
the rest of his life. Having early taken an interest in the study 
of the Indians and of American archaeology, he was soon recog- 
nized as an expert in that field, and after the establishment of 
the Peabody Museum he was closely associated with its work, 
serving as Assistant Curator of the Museum from 1877 to 
1894. During this period he pursued his investigation of the 
Indians, collected a great deal of material and published various 
papers and short monographs, which gave him high rank 
among the then few authorities on the subject. 

The titles of the more important of these publications are: 
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"The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley Historically Consid- 
ered"; "Prehistoric Remains of Kentucky" (in collaboration 
with Professor N. S. Shaler); and the following pamphlets: 
"Exploration of a Mound in Lee County, Virginia"; "Obser- 
vations on the Crania from Stone Graves in Tennessee"; "The 
Mascoutins"; "The Food of Certain American Indians"; 
"Dress and Ornaments of Certain American Indians"; "The 
Position of Women (Social and Political) among the Huron 
Iroquois Tribes." 

Mr. Carr intended to present his material on the Indians in 
a single well-coordinated and digested work, which would, we 
may well believe, have ranked as authoritative; but he de- 
layed composition until the inertia of age had begun to creep 
upon him, and so, to the general regret of those who knew his 
capacity and his learning, he left behind him no monument at 
all adequate to his potentialities. 

To the series of American Commonwealths, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, he contributed in 1888 the 
volume on Missouri, which he was probably the person best 
fitted to write. For a quarter of a century or more he prepared 
for the New York Nation the notices or reviews of books on the 
Indians and allied topics. He was also a spirited contributor 
to the Nation of letters defending Southern customs and prac- 
tices, from the Southern point of view, and criticising with 
penetrating satire the shortcomings, inconsistencies and vices 
of the Massachusetts communities, from which then issued 
general condemnation of the South. Mr. Carr always took sat- 
isfaction in being an " unreconstructed Rebel." By inheritance, 
by environment and by his own choice, during his formative 
years, he was a Southerner, and he never gave up his loyalty to 
the institutions and ideals of the South. 

He was elected to this Society June 10, 1897, too late, un- 
fortunately, for him to contribute much to our Proceedings; 
for physical infirmity soon prevented him from attending the 
meetings. We lost much thereby. During many years before 
his death I urged him to set down his recollections of life in 
Kentucky and Missouri and in other parts of the South before 
the war. No one else among us had had these experiences; no 
one else possessed such a store of anecdotes and reminiscences, 
which he told to his intimates with a vividness and a charm 
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and a literary distinction almost unrivalled. His family con- 
nections and his journalistic contacts opened for him access to 
many Southern leaders; and besides this personal acquaintance, 
as he grew up he imbibed traditions which too often vanish 
unrecorded. 

As a boy he followed the story of Kit Carson's exploits. He 
was a youth when the Mormon settlement at Nauvoo was 
broken up and Joseph Smith was killed and he heard from 
eyewitnesses (as he has told me) reports of Smith's miracles, 
including the raising of a corpse to life. As correspondent in 
Washington of the Missouri Republican during President 
Taylor's administration, he saw the great leaders of the 
generation that was passing away — Webster, Clay, Calhoun 
— and those who were coming forward to shape the events 
which led to the Civil War. So long a span of historical 
interests was covered by his life. 

He was a member of numerous societies besides our own: 
the Missouri Historical Society; American Antiquarian So- 
ciety; American Academy of Arts and Sciences; the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington; the Anthropological Society 
of Paris; the Anthropological Society of Moscow; the An- 
thropological Society of London. 



